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Peter Penguin 





“It’s stuffy in the city,” said Uncle Wal- 
rus one hot summer morning, “too dry, 
too dull. No life for the penglets. Pack 
the canteen and we'll go off to the briny 
deep for a picnic.” 

“Well,” I said. “I don’t know. It’s ter- 
rible hot. I thought maybe I ought to 
keep the penglets on ice today. Petunia 
got overheated yesterday and it took five 
ice cream cones to cool her off.” 

“Oh, please, Uncle Pete,” cried Peter- 
kin. “We promise to stay in the water all 
the time and do just what you tell us.” 

“And what Uncle Walrus tells us, too,” 
said Petunia, “and if it’s different, I’Il do 
one and Peterkin the other.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” I said. “Well, I 
guess it will be all right if we start early 
and come back in the cool of the evening. 
Get your asbestos overshoes and sun hats 
for the walk to the harbor and wash your 
fins and faces while I fix the lunch.” 

“Can Lulu go, too?” asked Petunia. 

“No. She walks too slow.” 

“But I could carry her,” said Peterkin. 

“She is too big for you.” 







































“But not too big for me!” boomed Un- 
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cle Walrus. “Wouldn’t notice her any 
more than a fly.” 

Now Lulu is quite a lobster, weighs 
about 2 pounds more than a fly and I 
thought he would notice her but I didn’t 
like to argue with Uncle Walrus. 

The walk to the harbor was warm and 
tedious. Lulu kept complaining that Un- 
cle Walrus was slippery to hold to and he 
said she pinched more than _ necessary. 
Petunia kept losing her left overshoe. 
But we got there at last and the water 
did feel good. 

All went well until it was getting time 
for lunch. Then Uncle Walrus looked in 
the canteen and said it didn’t look like 
enough to eat, and everyone should go 
fishing. Lulu said she was tired and would 
stay and guard the lunch, but the rest of 
us went off to see what we could find. 

The fishing turned out to be poor. I 
found a couple of undersized weak fish, 
Petunia came back with some hermit 
crabs, and Peterkin had dug up some 
moldy looking oysters. Uncle Walrus 





had one slippery eel and was pretty cross 
about it. But I said if we fished longer, we'd 
just get hungrier, so we went back to Lulu 


and the canteen. Lulu was taking a nap. - 


The canteen was empty. 


Everyone yelped at once, and Lulu turned 
over and cocked an eye at us. “Fishing 
good?” she asked. 

The penglets began crying and slapping 
Lulu with their fins until Uncle Walrus 
shouted to them to hush. “I know a way,” 
he said. “You shall yet have an elegant lunch, 
my dears,—nothing’s better than a fine mess 
of lobster.” 


Well, the penglets couldn’t stand for that. 
They weren’t quite mad enough to eat Lulu. 
They thought they would rather have a pet 
than a lunch if they had to choose. But we 
did decide then and there that that was 
Lulu’s last picnic and she could just stay 
home in the bathtub next time. 
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“Now what can 
we do?” wailed sev- 
eral of the Royal Or- 
der of Flying Tiger 
Cubs. “There’s really nothing left for us.” 

The meeting of the Tiger Den was sunk 
in deepest gloom. For weeks they had been 
mowing lawns and running errands and sell- 
ing lemonade, all to earn money enough for 
a ride apiece in the shiny, little two-seater 
plane at the fair grounds. 

Now, just as the goal was near (they 
counted the coins in the glass fruit jar every 
day to keep track) the worst had happened. 
The owner of the plane had left town. 

“Here we are, living in the Air Age,” 
moaned Tommy McGonnigle, “and we’ll all 
probably be old men and old ladies before 
we get to ride in a plane.” 

Wails and sighs were his only replies. ‘The 
Royal Flying Tiger Cubs shuffled sadly out 
of the meeting and away to their separate 
homes. 





A week later they met again. But what a 
change! The air was full of happy cries and 
shouts of glee. Every face was rounded into 
a beaming smile. For the Royal Order of 
Flying Tiger Cubs was meeting in the air! 
A carnival had come to town and the fruit 
jar treasury had shaken out enough coins for 
an afternoon of rides for all on the speedy 
AERO-WHIRL. 

“This is better than the real plane,” Jen- 
ny Nesbitt shouted into the breeze. ‘““We can 
all fly together this way!” 


Published monthly and copyright, 1948, by Story Parade, 
orth Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Editorial office, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10. 

postage, $.50 extra. Single copies, $.25. Entered as second-class 
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BY JAMES S. TIPPETT 
On July fourth, long, long ago, 
As | have often heard, | 
Determined leaders gathered 
And signed their written word 4 
That they would fight for Liberty ;(9 
And rebel hearts were stirred. 


It was for Independence 

They long ago declared; 

They raised aloft their own flag 
And fought and boldly dared; 


Dangers and despairings 


They all together shared. 


“Strive on for Freedom bravely; 
Wecan but win or lose,” 

They said, andinthe end they won 
The precious right to choose 

Men they themselves would follow, 


Laws they would make and use. 


Freedom, independence, 
Already had had birth, 


But those men gave them meaning: 





And those men gave them worth. 
Illustrated by Steffie E. Lerch 
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StTowaway 
the squirrel was excited. ¥ 
He had been off at sea 
as mascot of the good ship 
Jeremiah for six long months, 

and now he was headed for shore. 

Stowaway scrambled up the mizzen- 
mast and popped into the crow’s-nest be- 
side the Lookout. 

“Breezeport ahoy!”” shouted the 
Lookout. ‘Man the ropes.” 

“Breezeport it is!” shouted back the 
crew, and they fell to work with a will. 
“Breezeport and liberty!” 

Stowaway’s teeth chattered with ex- 
citement. “Cleets! Cleets!” he said, 
which is a good nautical word and 
comes out easily for a squirrel. ‘‘Cleets 
and liberty.” 

In no time at all the anchor was 
heaved overboard and the Jeremiah 
rode at ease in the harbor. 
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“Breezeport 
and liberty!” shouted 
the crew and jumped into 
the dinghy to row ashore. For 
one ghastly minute, Stowaway 
thought he would be left behind. 
He whizzed down the ratlines, popped 
onto the bowsprit, and then, as the 
dinghy pulled past, jumped on board! 
It was more of a flight than a jump 
and would have done credit to a flying 
squirrel. For a sea-going squirrel like 
Stowaway it was very fine indeed, and 
he felt proud and happy and more ex- 
cited than ever. “Cleets! Cleets!’’ he 
chattered, and settled down on the 
shoulder of Candy, the cook’s boy. 
Now Breezeport, in the rollicking 
days of the sailing ships, was a wonder- 
ful town, and as the sailors from the 
Jeremiah rowed for the shore they be- 
began to sing: 
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They sang as they rowed. 


“Oh, Breezeport is a sailor’s town. 

Pull hard, my hearties! 

The ale runs free and the girls are 
fair. 

There’s sun in the wind and salt in 
the air. 

We'll spend our gold til we’ve none 
to spare, 

We'd rather be here than anywhere. 

We've combed the seas but no place 
compares 

To the harbor town of Breezeport!”’ 


With that the sailors pulled right up 
to Long Wharf! 

“Cleets!” said Stowaway, and he 
‘ jumped ashore right in front of the 
Captain. “Cleets and liberty!” 

Now the captain of the good ship 
Jeremiah couldn’t stand for that. Not 
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he. He picked up Stowaway by the tail 
and dropped him into a coil of rope 
that stood at the end of Long Wharf. 

“Cleets!’’ said Stowaway, and won- 
dered how he could get out. “‘Cleets and 
compasses!” It was a hard climb, with 
all the rope slanting inward, but finally 
Stowaway made it. By the time he was 
out, though, all of the Jeremiah’s crew, 
even Candy the cook’s boy, had swag- 
gered out of sight. 

“Cleets to them!’ Stowaway chat- 
tered. ‘I want a shore dinner.” 

He went down to the end of Long 
Wharf, and there he saw a pair of 
ships’ parrots. ‘“Cleets!”” said Stowaway. 
“Where can I find a shore dinner?” 

The parrots were so proud of being 
able to speak English that they never 
talked to other birds or animals. 

“Cracker,” said one parrot with her 
beak in the air. “Polly has a cracker.” 

“Pieces of eight,” said the other. 
“Pieces of eight.” And that was no help 
at all to Stowaway. 

“Ah, cleets!” said Stowaway, and 
started up one of the narrow cobble- 
stone streets of Breezeport. 

He hadn’t gone more than two hops 
and a jump when he saw a cat in a shop 
window. It was a ship’s cat, Stowaway 
could tell. He could tell because the cat 
had on a collar and instead of a bell at 
the end of the collar there was a brass 
tag saying: THOMAs AsBeEsTos. MAscorT, 
SLoop VERIO. 

“Cleets! Shipmate,” Stowaway said, 
“any nuts about?” 

The cat had been sound asleep and 
Stowaway’s chattering woke him. He 
was cross and he was hungry. “Nuts 
yourself!” he said and stretched his 
claws. “‘I’d rather eat squirrel!” 

With that the cat pounced. All his 
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claws were stretched by this time, and 
he pounced straight at Stowaway. For a 
second Stowaway couldn’t even chatter. 
And in that second the cat gave him the 
closest shave you ever saw on a sailor. 
It was such a close shave that Stowaway 
didn’t have a hair left on his back. Not 
a hair, mind you. Still, as he scuttled 
down a drainpipe, he decided he was 
lucky he did have his skin. 

“Cleets!”” Stowaway said when he was 
sure the cat couldn't follow. “What a 
a way to treat a sailor!”’ 





After that Stowaway didn’t feel quite 
so gay about seeing Breezeport. He ate a 
few kernels of corn that he found in 
front of a livery stable and then crept 
into a sea-going hack for the night. 

The next morning he finished the 
corn, and then started off again. The 
sun was just over the yardarm by that 
time, so it was a good brave time of day 
to explore Breezeport. 

Stowaway didn’t take more than 
three jumps and a quarter turn before 
he came to a park. It was a nice little 
park, overlooking the harbor of 
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Breezeport. There were benches, and 
flower beds, and a little open stand all 
ready for a ship’s band to come ashore 
and play the town a tune. But Stow- 
away had eyes only for the trees. 
There were plenty of them, and every 
one a nut tree. Up and down the 
branches of all those trees there were 
squirrels, and all of them were eating 
nuts! 

“Cleets!’’ said Stowaway. “Cleets and 
cartridges! Any nuts for a sailor?” 

“Nuts!” said the park squirrels and 
edged away from Stowaway. “Nuts. 
Nuts. Nuts!” 

The truth is, those park squirrels 
were afraid of Stowaway. They were 
afraid of the long, strong teeth he had 
developed in chewing hardtack. They 
were afraid of his shiny, sea-going eyes. 





They were afraid of Stowaway. 


And they didn’t like the look of his 
back with not a gray hair on the whole 
of it. 

“Cleets,”” muttered Stowaway, and he 
began to eat. He ate until the bare skin, 
where he had had that close shave, was 
stretched as tight as a little round drum. 
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He ate until he couldn’t have swal- 
lowed the stern end of a peanut. 

What he wanted now was company. 
But the park squirrels were no good for 
that. In the first place they were still 
afraid of Stowaway. In the second place, 
never having been away from their own 
little park, they didn’t believe a word 
he said. 

“Cleets!’’ said Stowaway, and told 
them about Australia, where the squir- 
rels wear parachutes. The park squir- 
rels just looked at him through beady, 
unbelieving eyes. 

“Double cleets!’”” he said, and told 
them about Pogoland, where the nuts 
grow bigger than a man’s head. The 
park squirrels only chattered and 
pulled their babies out of Stowaway’s 
reach. 

Now there is nothing duller than not 
being believed, and very soon Stow- 
away was disgusted. “You landlubbers,”’ 
he said. ““Hasn’t one of you heard of a 
coconut?” 

Of course they hadn’t, so Stowaway 
shook his tail at them and swaggered 
away down the cobblestone streets. 


He had just turned a corner when he 
saw a dog on his way to Tilt-the-Tank- 
ard Tavern for a bone. Stowaway knew 
right away it was a sea dog. You can al- 
ways tell any old sea dog by the way he 
walks, and if he has four legs why it’s 
twice as easy as when he only has two. 

“Enjoying liberty, old-timer?” Stow- 
away said pleasantly. 

“Woof!” said the dog, who didn’t 
know that Stowaway was a mascot. 
“Woof! WOOF! Fat squirrel is better 
than bones!” 

He grabbed at Stowaway with his 
long, yellow teeth, but Stowaway was 
too quick for him. He jumped up onto 
a lamp post and sat there chattering. 

The sea dog watched Stowaway for a 
long, long time. Stowaway never moved. 
After a little while he didn’t even chat- 
ter. He just sat on the lamp post. The 
sea dog got bored watching. He gave 
another woof and then he trotted on in- 
to the tavern on his sea legs. 

















His shipmates didn’t see what happened. 
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“I wouldn’t go there if I were you,’ Stowaway panted. 


Stowaway watched him go. Then, 
when he felt sure it was safe, he 
scrambled down the lamp post and 
peeked into the  Tilt-the-Tankard 
Tavern himself. There was the captain. 
There was the cook. There was Candy, 
the cook’s boy, and the whole ship’s 
company from the Jeremiah. 

“Cleets and cockroaches!” Stowaway 
said. ‘“‘My shipmates at last.” 

Stowaway started right into the tav- 
ern because, of course, he didn’t mind 
any old dog when his shipmates were 
about. He jumped right in, but the tav- 
ern keeper saw him and his shipmates 
did not. They were much too busy sing- 
ing sea chanties to know what was hap- 
pening. Besides, it all happened so 
quickly. The tavern keeper took one 
look at Stowaway and then he picked 
him up by the tail and spun him out 
onto the street. 

Stowaway spun and spun through 
the air and finally he landed plop on 
the cobblestones. He landed so hard 
there wasn’t even enough breath for 
“Cleets” left in him. He lay absolutely 
still, with his eyes on the tavern, and 
tried to get his breath back. 

Two sailors passed by and went into 
the tavern. A cat went in, and the two 
ships’ parrots. Then Stowaway saw the 
turtle. It was an old, slow turtle, and it 
was heading straight for the tavern. 
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“I wouldn’t go there if I were you,” 
Stowaway panted. “They'll throw you 
out on your back and yours would 
crack wide open. Mine nearly did, and 
mine is a lot better for bouncing than 
a hard shell.” 

The turtle didn’t say a word. He just 
looked at Stowaway through sleepy, 
heavy-lidded eyes. He looked and 
looked. Then very slowly he turned so 
that Stowaway could see his back shell. 
There, written as plain as the words on 
a signboard, was: “TWEEZERS. MAscoT 
TO His MAjesty’s FRIGATE SALUTE. 

After that the turtle turned away 
again and moved slowly but very surely 
toward the tavern. 

When Stowaway saw that he felt very 
unhappy. He was bruised and tired and 
his feelings were hurt. Here he was a 
sea-going squirrel who had been three 
times around The Horn, but he 
couldn’t have fun in Breezeport. Worse 
than that, he couldn’t even get near 
enough to his old friends and shipmates 
to tell them about his troubles. 

Stowaway started slowly down the 
narrow, cobblestone streets. He didn’t 
hop this time, and he didn’t jump. He 
just crept along slowly and cautiously 
with his tail dragging. He crept along 
exactly like a rat that has left a sinking 
ship and doesn’t know where it is going. 

_ (Continued on page 36.) 
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THE YEAR Mike McCafferty was six, he 
learned about baseball. By the time 
Mike McCafferty had reached the age 
of eleven, which is the time of this story, 
baseball had become the thing in his 
life which mattered most. Or at least it 
would have mattered most if it hadn't 
been for the McCafferty sheep. 

You see, Mike lived in a Montana 
mining town. His father, Big Jim Mc- 
Cafferty, worked all day in the pits deep 
under ground, getting out copper ore. 

Now it happéned that the smoke 
from the smelters held a kind of poison 
which made it hard for plants to grow 
anywhere around the mining town. The 
board shacks in which the miners lived 
had no lawns in front of them, and 
there was almost no grass or pasture 
land. That made the tending of the 
sheep a pretty hard job. 

It meant that every day before and 
after school, Mike had to take the sheep 
to wherever a little scattered grass was 
hardy enough to stand the smoke from 
the smelters. And while he drove the 
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sheep and watched over their thin and 
hungry grazing, he thought of the 
town’s two rival teams, the Silver Stars 
and the Park Avenue Reds. 

Mike had once been invited to join 
the Silver Stars. But you can’t belong to 
a ball team unless you can play with 
them regularly. Because of the sheep, 
Mike could only play during recess on 
school days. When Mike had explained 
the reason for not playing other times 
the Stars’ captain had been almost as un- 
happy about the sheep as Mike himself. 

The rivalry bétween the Silver Stars 
and the Park Avenue Reds had grown 
so fierce that a championship game had 
been arranged for the Fourth of July. 

Like everyone else in the town, Mike 
wanted to see the game. 

Very early on the morning of the 
great day, Mike called up all the cour- 
age he had, and he said to Big Jim, 
“Please, sir, may I bring the sheep 
home when the game starts?” 
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“That ye may not,” replied his fa- 
ther. ‘““There’s a wee bit of wet left in 
the bottom of Diamond Gulch and the 
grass there is thick and green. I noticed 
yesterday. Get ye out there now before 
Johnny O’Toole’s goats find it. And be 
glad ye can stay in the open air and the 
sunlight. It’s soon enough ye’ll be down 
in the pits with the rest of us.” 

With that, Big Jim took up his lunch 
pail and went out of the shack. And 
Mike took the sheep to the gulch. 

The way led past the baseball dia- 
mond, where not a blade of grass was 
left standing. The dust of the field was 
quiet in the dawn light. But Mike knew 
that before long it would be lively 
enough. The bell on Buck, the lead ram, 
tinkled bravely as he led his flock stead- 
ily past. In his heart, Mike hated its 
gentle music. 

“Get along,” he hollered at the sheep, 
waving his arms. The surprised animals 
broke into a. trot. 
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When they reached the gulch, the 
sheep poured down its steep sides to 
reach the green grass in the bottom. 
They thrust their dainty noses close 
among the grass roots, cropping hun- 


- grily. 


Mike sat down and watched the slow 
sun rise above the Montana mountains, 
gilding with its great light a greater day. 
Time passed slowly. Around noon, 
Mike ate the fried ham sandwich his 
mother had given him, while he 
thought about the game he was missing. 

Mike had driven his sheep to fresh 
pasture farther up the gulch when the 
first cries from the baseball field 
reached his ears. The game was on! At 
this very moment the Silver Stars and 
the Park Avenue Reds were fighting it 
out! Another shriek, softened by dis- 
tance, reached him. Probably. Jimmy 
Hogan was at bat, with Red Haley him- 
self in the pitcher’s box. Red was the 
leader of the other team. 

Mike could picture the whole scene. 
The signal for the pitch. The wind-up. 
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Where there is one rattlesnake, there may be another. 


The pitch. And even as he saw it hap- 
pening in his mind’s eye, another shout 
arose. A home run! In fancy, Mike 
could see the ball soaring over the heads 
of-the crowd. He was almost sure he had 
heard the crack of the bat. 

Then into Mike’s dream Buck came 


plunging wildly. The frightened flock - 


was running ahead of him. Mike leaped 
to head them off, wondering fearfully 
what could be wrong. 

Carefully he went forward in the di- 
rection from which the sheep had come. 
His eyes moved keenly over the ground 
ahead. And when he at last saw what 
Buck had seen, Mike turned and fled 
as the sheep had fled. 

It was a rattlesnake, a ball of living 
flesh with dark markings in a diamond 
pattern upon its gray back. From one 
side of the coiled flesh, a tail stuck out 
and gave forth a warning sound. And 
resting on the top coil was a flat, tri- 
angular head drawn back to strike. 
Mike had seen rattlesnakes before. He 
knew that where there is one, there is 
likely to be another. And possibly an- 
other. 
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Forgotten now was the baseball 
game. Mike’s only thought was of es- 
cape. But of course he must not aban- 
don the sheep. 

“Get along,” he yelled at them, and 
this time he really meant it. 

They went willingly enough. Mike 
had to run to keep up with them. 
Straight toward the town and the safety 
of their pen they went. And their way 
led past the baseball diamond. At the 
sight of the crowd, Mike’s fear began to 
leave him. 

“Sure it’s all right for me to see the 
game now,’ he told himself. ‘““The sheep 
have eaten their fill anyway. And fa- 
ther would not be wanting me to stay 
where there’s rattlesnakes.” 

But he forgot to reckon with his 
sheep. Buck had had a bad scare, and 
the crowd only scared him the more. In 
spite of Mike’s efforts to head him off, 
the ram plunged onto the playing field, 
his faithful followers at his heels. 

As Mike chased after his sheep, he 
had presence of mind enough to glance 
at the score board. It was the first half of 
the ninth inning, and the score stood 
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eight to eight. Two men were out and 
Danny Leeper, for the Park Avenue 
Reds, was at bat. At the very moment 
that McCafferty’s sheep pattered out 
onto the diamond, the first pitch went 
sailing out to left field. As the left field- 
er raced to take the catch, he tripped 
over one of the sheep and by the time 
he had regained his feet, Danny had 
rounded second base. The ball fell 
toward the ground somewhere in the 
general neighborhood of the flock, and 
then it disappeared from sight. 

‘“‘Where’s the ball?” screamed Jimmy 
Hogan to left field. ‘Find the ball!”’ 

But the fielder couldn’t find the ball. 
The crowd was wild, for the run was 
good. The score now stood, Reds 9; 
Stars 8. Captain Jimmy Hogan of the 
Stars was mad, and who could blame 
him? Except for McCafferty’s sheep, 
their fielder might, just might, have 
made the catch. As it was, the Stars 
stood a very good chance of losing the 
championship game. And all on ac- 
count of the sheep. 

“Look, Mike,” he shouted, “keep 
your sheep. off this diamond or you're 
going to be: sorry. See?” 
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Mike was already as sorry as he could 
possibly be. But he wasn’t seeing very 
well. As he drove his sheep toward 
home, their fleecy backs ran together 
like shapes seen under water. He knew 
he had messed up the championship 
game, and he knew that the Stars would 
never forgive him. 

At the corner of Lake Street and Ho- 
gan’s Alley, Mike’s sight began to clear. 
It was then he noticed that Buck was 
acting in a strange way. Mike walked 
through the flock and up to the leader, 
who was pausing again to shake his 
mighty horns. Then Mike saw. Held be- 
tween one of the horns and Buck’s hard 
skull, was the lost baseball. Here it was! 
And it had not yet touched the ground. 

Mike knew his baseball, and he wast- 
ed no time. He turned Buck around and 
started him toward the field. A few play- 
ers were still looking for the ball. The 
rest stood in an angry group around the 
umpire. A decision was about to be 
handed down. Since the ball had not 
been founid, it had to be taken for grant- 
ed that it had struck the ground some- 
where out of sight. Therefore, the run 
would have to go to the Reds. 

When Jimmy Hogan caught sight of 
Mike daring to come onto the field 
again with one of his unlucky sheep, he 
doubled his fists and left the group 
around the umpire. 

“I thought I told you to stay away 
from here,” he growled. 

Mike couldn’t say a word. He just 
hung onto Buck’s fleece with both hands 
and tried to get Jimmy to see the ball 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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In summer, after the birds have al- 
most given up their singing, we notice 
the sounds of insects more and more, 
especially the rasps and “chirps’’ of fid- 
dling katydids and crickets. 

But have you noticed when there is 
more of this insect music, or less? Is the 
weather warmer or cooler, drier or 
damper, brighter or duller? Do you 
know what they are fiddling for? May- 
be you could find out by seeing what 
makes one cricket fiddle frantically, or 
softly, or stop. For crickets make very 
good pets, quickly growing tame. 

Make a cage of screen wire. You 
might stretch some over a box after two 
sides have been removed. Put a little 
cardboard box or two, with holes cut 
for doors, and an open box one inch 
deep filled with loose dirt where a lady 
cricket can lay her eggs. 
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: Bats 


By WILFRID BRONSON 

Catch a cricket by suddenly lifting 
things that are lying on the ground and 
quickly cupping your hand over him 
before he can hide again. Gently curve 
your fingers about him. He won't bite 
but be careful not to hold him by a big 
hind leg. He may break it off to get 
away. Put him into the cage and let him 
explore. Then find out what he likes to 
eat. Does he like water on a lettuce leaf, 
bits of raw fruit, crumbs of bread 
etc.? Does he like meat or sweets? 

And as for his fiddling, does he play 
to himself as a person whistles? Catch 
him a wife. Does he play to her? Will he 
fiddle at a grasshopper, a June-bug, or 
caterpillar? Catch another cricket male. 
Does your first male fiddle differently 
now? Will he stop fiddling and fight? 
You may never find out all these things 
but it might be fun to try. 
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NCE there were two little miners. 
When they woke up in the morn- 
ing they were clean 'as the snow, but by 
nighttime they were black as soot, 
dirty as pitch, black as night, black as a 
crow, black as black, coal black. 
That was because they were coal 
miners and had just been down in the 
coal mine. But when they came to their 
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warm lighted home in the evening, the 
first thing they did was to jump in a 
tub with a cake of soap and scrub and 
scrub and scrub and SCRUB. 

Then they jumped out of their soap 
suds and out of the tub as clean as a 
miner in a clean white shirt without a 
speck of coal dirt anywhere—not even 
on their straight combed hair. 

And they sat down to dinner as white 
and as bright as a peeled potato. 

When the whistle blew bright and 
early the next morn- 
ing, the two little 
miners put on their 
caps with the lights 
in front and took 
their little pickaxes 
and their tin lunch 
pails and ran. 

“Hurry up or you'll 
miss the bucket,” 
called one little 
miner to the other. 
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But they didn’t. They rec in the 
bucket and down they went into the 
dark coal mine where the electric light 
made a day far away down in the deep 
dark earth, ameng the endless tunnels. 

Down, down they went until the 
bucket bumped at the bottom and al- 
most bumped the two little miners out. 
They lit the lights on the front of their 
caps. The lights shone like bright stars 
down in the dark mine. Now the little 
miners could see where to go and where 
to dig coal down in 
the endless tunnels. 

They jumped in 
the little car on two 
shiny rails and away 
they went to where 
they were going to 
dig coal that day. 

It was black as 
midnight deep un- 
der the ground. Only 
the two little miners’ 
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lights and the little light on the front of 
the car shone through the blackness and 
showed them which way to go. 

“Here we are,” cried one little 
miner, and they jumped out of the car 
with their little pickaxes and their little 
lunch pails. 

They rolled up their sleeves and 
started to work. Their light shone yel- 
low and bright and they could see 
where the coal was shiny and hard in 
the gray rock. All the rest of the tunnel 
was dark and there were only the black 
shadows of the two miners and their 
pickaxes bending up and down in the 
dark coal mine. 


To pick and to pound 
Deep under the ground, 
That’s the life for a miner. 
To bring out black coal 
From a deep dark hole, 
That’s the life for a miner. 


And their shadows on the wall of the 
mine were as busy as they were, only 
the shadows had no lights on their caps. 
So they picked and pounded all morn- 
ing long until at last they had their 
little car full of bright shiny coal, like 
a little black mountain of coal-black 
‘diamonds. 

Then they sat down to eat their 
lunch. By this time their faces were al- 
ready quite dirty. They were beginning 
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to get quite black and when they shined 
their lights on each other, only their 
eyes looked white in their two little 
coal black faces. 

They opened their two tin lunch 
pails and took out big white cucumber 
and fish sandwiches, and ate big hunks 
of cheese and drank big swallows of 
steaming coffee from their little ther- 
mos bottles. 

One little miner smacked his lips 
and wiped his mouth and stretched 
himself all over. “A miner’s life for 
me,” said he. 

The other little miner chewed a big 
red apple. “And I agree. It’s the life for 
me. Who likes to work in the blazing 
sun when under the ground there's 
work to be done?” 

Then the two little miners turned 
their lights off and lay back against the 
wall of the mine and took a little rest. 

Pretty soon another little miner 
brought them an empty car and took 
away their full one. Now it was time for 
the little miners to go back to work 
again. They picked up their pickaxes 
and looked around for some more coal 
to dig. The vein of coal they had been 
digging was all gone. And there was 
nothing but rocks in sight. Gray rocks. 

They shone the lights on their caps 
all along the walls of the little tunnel. 
They shone them back and forth across 
the ceiling. But no matter where they 
shone their lights, there wasn’t any coal 
gleaming and glinting back at them. 
Now, that was a very bad thing. For if 
there’s one thing a coal miner needs for 
work, it’s plenty of coal to dig. 

After a while, the two little coal 
miners put down their picks. They 
pushed back their miners’ caps and be- 
gan to scratch their heads. “It looks as 
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if we'd dug most all the coal there is to 
dig down here,” they said. 

Then all of a sudden one little coal 
miner pulled his cap back and then he 
stopped scratching his head. He smiled 
a great big smile that showed his white 
teeth in his black face. Then he 
whispered. “DYNAMITE!” 


The other little miner pulled his cap 
back on his head too and smiled a great 
big white smile and said: ““That’s right, 
we'll have to dynamite.” 

This was going to be exciting! The 
two little miners went over to a long 
box. They took out a drill. They put 
on their goggles. They hitched up the 
drill and rattle—rattle—bang—rattle— 
crash! One little miner held the end of 
the drill and drilled a deep hole in the 
rock. And when he turned the drill off 
there was a hole in the rock just right 
for dynamite from a long box painted 
red. On the top of the box in big black 
letters was written: 
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BEWARE! EXPLOSIVES 
DYNAMITE!!! 


Because dynamite is dangerous ! ! ! 
It can blow up a horse or a house or a 
hill; a mouse, a man, or a mountain. 


The other little man was 
gone. No doubt about it. 





Just one stick of dynamite! Dynamite 
can blow a lot of things all to bits. 

The two little miners wanted to blow 
the rocks away to find where the coal 
was hidden underneath. The two little 
miners had to blow the rocks away to 
find more coal to dig. So they stuck the 
stick of dynamite into the hole they had 
drilled and then they tied to it a long 
fuse from a thin red box. 

Then they began to walk and walk 
and walk. They walked away from the 
dynamite that could blow up a mouse 
or a man, for if there was one thing a 
little miner never did it was to blow 
himself up with dynamite. Then one 
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little miner held the fuse box and the 
other little miner pushed the handle 
and in a second—far off—far away—far 
away in the tunnel—BULLDEROOM. 
BOOM BOOM! 

Each little miner held his hands over 
his eyes and ears. He held his eyes and 
his nose and his ears all at once. This is 
quite a trick. 

But when the first little miner took 
his two hands down from his eyes and 
his nose and his ears all at once—the 
other little miner was gone. It was un- 
mistakable. He wasn’t there. There was 
just one little miner and a great big wall 
between himself and where the other 
little miner had been standing. 

The other little miner stood on the 
other side of the new fallen wall. It was 
unmistakable. He was alone. The first 
little miner wasn’t there. 

And then what did they do, those 
little miners? Did they sit down on 
their pickaxes and wonder? 

No indeed! Not those two little min- 
ers. They picked up their pickaxes and 
started digging, through the wall that 
had fallen between them, toward each 
other. 

Deeper and deeper each dug his little 
tunnel, through the dark wall into the 
dark. For somewhere on the other side 
of the wall they would find each other. 





Supper was waiting on the table. 
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Two little miners 
All dirty and black, 
Scrub your toes 

And scrub your back. 
Two little miners 

As black as night, 
Scrub in your tub 
Until you’re white. 


It was hard work, but they kept dig- 
ging. And they dug, and they dug, and 
they dug. And they never stopped at 
all. And they dug and they dug and they 
dug. 

Until clink, clank, clink, clank. They 
heard each other coming closer. Clink- 
ety clank, clinkety clank, clinkety 
clinkety clank. 

They dug faster and faster and faster 
until there was a blaze of light as one 
little miner’s light shone into the other 
little miner’s face. And they shook 
hands through the hole in the wall. And 
they knocked down the rest of the wall. 

And there they were back together 
again. Two black-faced, dirty little 
miners. 

And when they looked down at the 
wall, fallen all around their feet, they 
discovered that they had been digging 
through soft black coal and that they 
had already chopped a carload full be- 
fore they knew what they were chop- 
ping. 

So they filled up their little car with 
coal and they jumped in it and away 
they went into the air and into the pink 
sunset light of evening. 

And when they got to their warm, 
lighted house, they jumped in the tub 
and sang a scrubbing song that went 
like this: 
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THE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 
















ig and sp ashing the skies;| |‘It's finished't ey mourn, ‘and everythings gone- 
The httle mice watch with bright shining eyes. | |Just old burnt-out fireworks all over the lawn. 








They salen vow, ‘If 7 Our Own way, They sit ona pinwheel ; the pmwheel starts turning. 
We'd have a Pourth of July every day!" Way down inside it, a spark is stall burning / 
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It does off witha whoosh ! The sparks scatter bright. Mitte mouse Teall 'os he clings to it tight: 
‘I was wrong -I have had quite enough of this stuff ; a fourth of July once a year is enough!" 
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LONG AGO there live a king who had 
one only son. The king loved his son 
better than all his wealth and power. 

One day, the child fell sick and the 
father called his finest doctors to the 
boy’s bedside. They examined him, put 
their heads together, and talked for 
many hours, but they could not decide 
what was wrong with the boy. 

When the doctors did not seem to 
help, the king tried magic. He called 
his most powerful court magicians and 
they cast magic spells, made magic 
signs, and chanted magic words, but 
none seemed to help. 

The boy lay quietly on his white 
silken pillow, his pale hands motion- 
less on the white velvet coverlet, and 
day after day he seemed closer and 
closer to death. 

One day, the king’s guard brought a 
rough shepherd from the hills into the 
throne room. 

“I know what ails your son, Your 
Majesty,” roared the rough man. “He 
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The Tongue is King 


By MARGARET K. SOIFER 


Illustrated by CORNELIUS DE WITT 


“What he needs is 
the milk of a lioness.” 


has been softened and tamed and pro- 
tected too much. What he needs is the 
milk of a lioness!” 

The king was very angry. “Give that 
man a thrashing and throw him into 
prison!” he commanded. Then, when 
the king was alone, he brooded over the 
words of the rough man. It was true 
that the boy had been softened and 
tamed and over-protected. No use de- 
nying it. But the milk of a lioness! 

‘ What good could that do? Then he said 
to himself, “Perhaps the man is right. 
But who can catch a lioness alive? And 
who will be fearless and clever enough 
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to milk her and bring the milk back for 
my son?” 

Then the king thought of the rough 
shepherd whom he had thrown into 
prison. His eyes lit up. ‘“‘He’s my man,” 
thought the king, and he ordered the 
man brought before him. 

“Shepherd,” said the king, “if you 
say the milk of a lioness will cure my 
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son, you must prove it. Bring me the 
milk of a lioness and we shall test it 
out. 

“That I will do willingly,” said the 
shepherd, “‘to save the child’s life, but 
I cannot do the task single-handed. You 
must give me twenty of your bravest 
and strongest soldiers and you must put 
me in command with the rank of gen- 
eral, so that they will obey me without 
question.” 

“It is done,” said the king. 

The shepherd was stripped of his 
coarse sheepskin cloak and was dressed 
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in the glittering uniform of a general in 
the king’s army. A bright sword was 
buckled to his belt and a jewelled medal 
sparkled on his chest. 

“What shall we call you?” the king 
asked the new general. 

‘““My name is Hazak!” 

“Prince Hazak, then,” said the king. 
“Are you ready to start at once?” 

“Ready and eager,’’ was the answer. 
“Bring my men to me.” 

All preparations were made in great 
haste and soon the twenty-one men, on 
horseback, galloped out of sight in a 
cloud of dust. 

Prince Hazak and his men pushed 
beyond the mountains into the wilder- 
ness. With skill and patience they fol- 
lowed many lion tracks until they dis- 
covered a lioness and her two suckling 
cubs in a large cave. Here they trapped 
her, bound her, and took the precious 
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milk from her. They left her bound and 
had turned to leave the cave when, with 
one tremendous heave, she burst her 
bonds and leaped at the men. Hazak 
was just in time to throw himself at her. 
She fell on her side, smashing herself 
against the rocky wall of the cave, and 
Hazak killed her. Her two little cubs 
looked pitifully forlorn near the carcass 
of their mother. 

“Let’s take them with us, men,” said 
Hazak. “When the little prince is well 
enough we'll give them to him as pets.” 
Then they turned toward home. 

When the men were but one day’s 
journey from home, they camped in an 


open field for the night. Toward morn- 


ing, Hazak had a disturbing dream. 
This was the dream: the limbs and 
organs of Hazak began to talk. Each 
boasted that it was the most important 
member of his body. 

The brain said, “Without my clever 
planning, Hazak would have failed.” 

The legs said, “We carried Hazak 
through dangerous pitfalls.” 

The arms said, ‘““We were the mighty 
binders of the lioness,” and the right 
arm added, “I dealt the death blow to 
the lioness.” 

The heart said, “It was I who filled 
Hazak with pity for the failing prince, 
and it was I who gave him the courage 
to go on this dangerous mission.” 

Then the tongue spoke, “And I am 
master of you all. Successful as Hazak 
now is, I can bring disaster to him to- 
morrow when he faces the king.” 

The other members laughed. “How 
can you do anything important? Deeds 
count—not words.” 

“Do you challenge me?” cried the 


tongue. “‘Do you want to see what I can 
do?” 
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They still laughed. “Do! Go ahead! 
We want to see what you can do.” 

“You will,” said the tongue, ‘and 
then you will know that the tongue is 
king.” 

Hazak tore his eyes open. He could 
not bear to dream any more. 

Toward evening of that day, the 
company arrived at the palace. Hazak 





was immediately brought before the 
king. 

“Thank God you are here, my good 
Hazak,” greeted the king. “Have you 
brought the milk of the lioness?” 

Hazak pulled the leather bag of milk 
from his girdle. “Here,” he said—and 
then a strange thing happened—‘here 
is the milk of the dog!” his tongue said. 

The king stiffened with horror and 
despair. ‘““Take this traitor away!” he 
shouted to his guard. ‘““Throw him into 
prison. He will die tomorrow and all 

‘the world will know the story of his 
evil deed.” 

Hazak was dragged off to prison. 

That night, as he lay on a bundle of 
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rags in a filthy dungeon, Hazak dreamed 
again. The members of his body 
were talking amongst themselves again. 

“Well, now do you grant that I am 
king?” asked the tongue. 

“Granted,. granted,” agreed _ the 
others. “But what glory do you get out 
of your victory, if we must all die in the 
morning?” | 

“We won't die,” said the tongue. 
‘“‘Remember that I am king, and as king 
I have the power to undo the mischief 
already done.” 


“We won't die,” said the tongue. 


“There will not be any time for that,” 
said the brain, “for in a few hours we 
die.” 

“Then you still have no faith in my 
power?” demanded the tongue. 

“We do, we do,” they all agreed 
miserably, “‘and if you get us out alive, 
we will always remember that you are 
king.” 

“Good,” said the tongue, ‘““Remem- 
ber: the tongue is king!” 

In the morning, Hazak was kicked 
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awake by the guards and brought into 
the presence of the king. 

‘““Wretch,” said the king. “What have 
you to say before you die?” 

“Your Majesty, it was a sudden twist 
of the tongue yesterday. The milk is 
truly that of a lioness!” 

“How can I believe you? How can 
you prove it?” 

“The twenty men were there with me 
when we trapped the lioness and took 
the milk from her. Let them testify.” 

“The men can be lying. You may be 
bribing them with promises.” 

“Then test the milk,’ said Hazak. 
‘Pour some of it into a shallow dish and 
first lead a puppy to it. You will see the 
little thing shy away from it. Then 
place the two lion cubs we brought with 
us before the dish. They will lap it up. 
It will surely be as I say.” 

“We shall make the test at once,” said 
the king. And, to be sure, the little dog 
sniffed at the dish, whined pitifully and 
ran away, its head low, its tail between 
its legs. Then the lion cubs came and 
blissfully lapped up their mother’s 
milk. 

“See how they love it and gather 
strength from it,’’ smiled the king. 
“May my little son do likewise.” 

‘“May I suggest that the milk be taken 
to the sick child right now?’ said 
Hazak. 

“At once,” said the king. 

Joyfully the king watched his child 
recover and gain in strength as he was 
fed the milk of the lioness. In several 
weeks the child was sitting out in the 
garden watching the lion cubs at play. 
As for the rough shepherd, he stayed at 
the palace as Prince Hazak and spent 
many hours telling stories to the boy, 
for, remember, the Tongue is King. 
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By KEN E. VAILLANCOURT 


Leaves are all around you on every growing plant. 
And if you are careful, they can be collected without 
injury to the plant itself. You must not, however, take 
too many leaves from any one plant or you will kill it. 
Anyone can walk around his yard and gather a good start 
toward a leaf collection. A visit to several parks will give 
you a hundred or more different kinds. 

Wouldn't it be fun to be able to tell the name of any 
tree by its leaves? You can. Each plant has its own dis- 
tinctive leaf. For instance, the white oak leaf is entirely 
different from the red oak or live oak. Can you tell the 
difference? Trees may be identified in several ways. 
Group 1. The evergreens. The needles are the leaves 
of these trees. These needles are different on each kind 
of tree. Look and see. Some are longer than others, some 
have needles grouped by twos, others have up to five 
needles in a cluster. So you see, even your Christmas tree 
has leaves—its needles. 

Group II. Trees that lose their leaves in autumn. 
These leaves are either smooth along the edges or they 
have teeth like those on a saw. The leaves may grow one 
to each stem. These are called simple leaves. Or there may 
be many leaves growing on the same stem. These are the 
compound leaves. Some leaves are always found in pairs 
with one leaf opposite the other on two sides of the stem. 
These are called opposite leaves..Those growing alter- 
nately on opposite sides of the stem are called alternate 
leaves. Available charts showing general leaf outlines 
will bring the identity of the plant down to just a few 
possibilities and make identification quite simple. 
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Press your leaves in a paper press 
or under heavy books until the leaves 
are dry enough to mount on iden- 
tification sheets. The leaves are held to the paper with 
small strips of scotch tape. Leave room on the page to 
tell when and where you found the leaf and anything 
else of interest about the day of your collecting trip. 

Take blueprint paper, put your leaf on the paper, 
hold both leaf and paper securely under a flat pane of 
glass, placed so that the sun will shine through the 
glass. The leaf will leave its picture on the blueprint 
paper. Soon you will have an interesting collection of 
blueprints, almost like snapshots of the leaves. 

Try making a plaster cast of a leaf, too. All you need is 
some modeling clay or putty, a cardboard box, or a cigar 
box, a pound or so of plaster of Paris, water, water colors 
and a leaf. Here’s how its done: 

Soften the modeling clay or putty and with it fill the 
box about half full. Press the leaf firmly into the clay or 
putty so that when it is removed you will have a perfect 
impression of the leaf, stem, and veins. Be sure that you 
have a clear edge-line all around the impression of the 
leaf. Remove the leaf and mix the plaster of Paris with 
water until it is thin enough to fill in all the fine lines of 
the leaf impression. Pour it onto the leaf impression 
until the box is filled with plaster and let it harden. 
When you remove it carefully from the container or 
mold, you will have a plaster base with a leaf exact in all 
detail. Then take water color paints and color the leaf 
using the original as a model. These can be used as desk 
paper weights or bookends and make interesting gifts. 


Illustrated by BEN HALLAM 
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Press your leaves in a paper press 
or under heavy books until the leaves 
are dry enough to mount on iden- 
tification sheets. The leaves are held to the paper with 
small strips of scotch tape. Leave room on the page to 
tell when and where you found the leaf and anything 
else of interest about the day of your collecting trip. 

Take blueprint paper, put your leaf on the paper, 
hold both leaf and paper securely under a flat pane of 
glass, placed so that the sun will shine through the 
glass. The leaf will leave its picture on the blueprint 
paper. Soon you will have an interesting collection of 
blueprints, almost like snapshots of the leaves. 

Try making a plaster cast of a leaf, too. All you need is 
some modeling clay or putty, a cardboard box, or a cigar 
box, a pound or so of plaster of Paris, water, water colors 
and a leaf. Here’s how its done: 

Soften the modeling clay or putty and with it fill the 
box about half full. Press the leaf firmly into the clay or 
putty so that when it is removed you will have a perfect 
impression of the leaf, stem, and veins. Be sure that you 
have a clear edge-line all around the impression of the 
leaf. Remove the leaf and mix the plaster of Paris with 
water until it is thin enough to fill in all the fine lines of 
the leaf impression. Pour it onto the leaf impression 
until the box is filled with plaster and let it harden. 
When you remove it carefully from the container or 
mold, you will have a plaster base with a leaf exact in all 
detail. Then take water color paints and color the leaf 
using the original as a model. These can be used as desk 
paper weights or bookends and make interesting gifts. 


Illustrated by BEN HALLAM 











THE BOASTFU 


—_———— - 





One Sunday Soapy Smith and the other cow- 
boys cre sitting round the bunkhouse reading 
Western Story Magezine when Hairpants Haga- 
dorn looks outta the window and hollers, “Hey! 
They’s dudes up at th’ big house.” 


















They all clamber to the window, and sure 
enough, there are some young lady dudes on the 
ranch-house porch. “‘Reckon this he-man’s hang- 
out is goin’ t’ be turned into a DUDE RANCH?” 
Fizzwater squalls, out. 











“We'll be nothing but Dude Wranglers!” says 
Heirpants, as he drags his loudest shirt out of his 
war sack. “We'll be th’ laughin’ stock of th’ 
cow country!” Fizzwater agrees as he carefully 
ties his purple scarf. 





“But they'll doubtless be wantin’ to see some 
real pure quill cowboys,” says Soapy as he shaves 
with one hand and weaves his striped shirt with 
the other. “Wish we could jest ignore them!” 





“Been meanin’ to black my boots all week!’ 
soys Fizzwater as he reaches for the polish. 

“So have I!" says Soapy. 

“Stand back!’ says Hairpants. “You all heard 
me say last Tuesday | was goin’ t’ polish mine 
first chence | got!” 





“| shore hates t’ go, but | reckon them dudes 
is impatient,” Soapy hollers as he runs to where 
his hoss is picketed. 

“Me, too!’ says Fizzwater as he runs for his 
hoss. 

“And me likewise!” says Hairpants. 


They climb sadly onto their hosses with many 
@ flourish and shrill yell, and start at top speed 
for the ranch house. But in the excitement they 
forget to untie their hosses from the picket 
ropes, so almost at once the air is full of falling 
hosses and flying cowboys! 





As the dust settles the dudes all holler, “Are 
the cowboys hurted?”’ The cowboys dust them- 
selves off and mumble, “Naw, we ain’t hurted. 
We are jest embarrassed!“ 





And they pick up their hats, step back into 
the bunkhouse, slam the door, and go back to 
reading Western Story Magazine 








OF GRANITE CORNERS 


By GORDON A. HOPKINS 
and WILLIAM WIESNER 


Illustrated by WILLIAM WIESNER 


Part One 


W unex GREAT-GRANDFATHER married 
Great-grandmother, they went to live in 
the little village of Granite Corners in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. 

At first it was a tiny village without a 
name, a few houses by a little river. But 
it grew larger when people went there 
to work in the granite quarry started by 
Mr. Royal Hardy. Therefore, it was 
only natural that the village should 
come to be called Granite Corners. 

Mr. Hardy’s granite was of the high-< 
est quality, but his business was small, 
because he only supplied farmers in the 
surrounding counties with granite for 
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Mr. Mcerell 





foundation stones, 
front-doorsteps. 

Then one day Mr. Hardy received an 
order for a tremendous block of granite, 
twenty-five feet long and four feet wide 
on each side, for a monument. Mr. 
Hardy didn't know what to do. This 
was a job for a very large quarry, not a 
small one like his. He had neither the 
tools nor the men to cut such a big 
stone. Nor did he have the money to 
buy more tools or hire more men. 

He decided to try to borrow the 
money from Mr. Doolan-Little, who 
was the richest man in Granite Corners 
and lived in the big house on the hill. 


and 


well curbs, 
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Mr. Hardy found Mr. Doolan-Little 
in his library. 

‘““Good-morning, Hardy, what can I 
do for you?” boomed Mr. Doolan-Little 
from behind a desk piled high with im- 
portant papers. 

“It is a little matter concerning my 
quarry, Mr. Doolan-Little.” 

“Yes, yes, I know you have a quarry,’ 
interrupted Mr. Doolan-Little. “But 
come to the point, man. Time is money, 
you know.” 

Then Mr. Hardy said proudly, “I 
have a large and unusual order. It is 
for one of the biggest monuments ever 
quarried in this part of the state. It is 
a question of a loan, sir. I need money 
to buy tools and hire men.” 

“Do I look like a bank?”” boomed Mr. 
Doolan-Little, making himself look as 
fierce as possible. 

“T’ll put up the quarry itself to back 
the loan. The quarry is all that I have, 
Mr. Doolan-Little.” 

“Well, under those circum- 
stances I’ll agree. There will 
be interest—ten percent! I am 
a business man, Hardy.” 

“Yes, sir,” Mr. Hardy re- 
plied, but his thin shoulders 
drooped. It was a lot of mon- 
ey, and if anything went 
wrong he would lose the quar- 
ry. “Thank you, Mr. Doolan- 
Little. Good day, sir.” 

Mr. Hardy worried as he 
walked back to the quarry 
from Mr. Doolan-Little’s. 
Now that he had the money, 
he could buy new tools and 
hire more men. But where 
could he find a quarryman 
experienced enough to cut 
such a big stone without dam- 
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aging it? He hardly knew how to start 
such a big job himself, far less finish it. 

“I need a good foreman,” he mut- 
tered. ‘But where will I find him?” 

For one week Mr. Hardy traveled 
from town to town, trying to find a 
quarryman who would be his foreman. 
But all the men he talked to were busy. 

He was tired and discouraged when 
he returned to his little office after his 
long and unsuccessful search. 

A letter from Boston was lying on 
his desk. ‘Another order that can’t be 
filled,” Mr. Hardy groaned, opening it. 
But he was mistaken. 









“Do I look like a bank?” 
boomed Mr. Doolan-Little 











Dear Sir: (he read) 

My family and I are in your won- 
derful country of America only few 
week. I do not write your English 
good, so please excuse. In my country 
I was stone cutter for twenty year, 
where I work in big quarry and little 
quarry, on granite, marble and sand 
stone. I have great experience. 

I hear from friend that you own 
very fine quarry in the country call 
Vermont. Please, sir, I write to offer 
my service in your quarry. I do fine 
work for you as I did in my own 
country. 

Please write me letter soon because 
I have big family and little money. 

Truly yours, 
PreTRO MACARELLI 
21 Hanover St. 
Boston, Mass. 


“ “Stonecutter for twenty year... 
great experience,’ ”’ Mr. Hardy repeated 
aloud. Then a broad smile came over 
his thin face. ““A foreman at last!’ he 
shouted, although he was alone in the 
office. He sat down and wrote: 


Dear Mr. Macarelli: 
I was pleased to receive your let- 


ter... . There is a fine job for you in 
my quarry. . . . Come as soon as you 
can. 


Within a few days a wagon arrived 
in the village loaded with Macarellis 
and all their bundles. There were nine 
in the family. They formed a procession 
in the road, Mr. Macarelli in the lead. 
He had a big black mustache, whose 
pointed ends stuck out almost as far as< 
the edge of his broad-brimmed black 
hat. He wore a black coat and a splen- 
did red-velvet waistcoat. Mrs. Macarelli, 
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who was jolly and fat and wore a shawl 
over her head, was not quite as tall as 
her husband. 

“Where do we live, Mamma?” piped 
up Vito, who was the most inquisitive of 
the seven children. 

“Hush, child. Your papa will know,” 
his mother answered. 

The children struggled up the street 
with their big bundles. Some of the 
townspeople were standing before Mr. 
Suttle’s store. They stared in amaze- 
ment at the Macarellis. Mrs. Doolan- 
Little started the trouble. 





They stared at the Macarellis. 


“Foreigners! I do declare!’’ she 
gasped. Her long pointed nose on her 
frost-bitten face turned up two degrees, 
and she stalked up the hill. 

“Look at all the children! They'll fill 
up the school!” exclaimed Mrs. ‘Tippet. 
“There won't be room for our own.” 

“Foreigners, hah! First foreigners to 
come to these parts,” said Mr. Suttle 
emphatically. ‘“‘Don’t like it!”’ 

Arrangements had been’ made 
through Mr. Doolan-Little for the Mac- 
arellis to rent the old Shaw house. It 
was not a very nice house. It had only 
four rooms and was much too small for 
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the nine Macarellis. But that wasn’t the 
worst of it. The front porch was coming 
off the house, and the chimney was fall- 
ing down. 

Nina looked up at the ceiling in the 
room she would. share with Rosa and 
Marina and ‘cried out, “Why, we can 
see stars at night, right through roof!”’ 

“And feel rain on our face,” added 
Rosa. 

. “But it is our home in America,” said 
Mr. Macarelli, putting his arm around 
the plump waist of his wife. “‘Isn’t that 
right, Marie?” 

‘“‘We make it fine home in wonderful 
new country,” she smiled. 

The greatest surprise was when Vito, 
the curious one, came into the house 
with the news that he had found two 
white chickens under the back of the 
house. To be sure the chickens were 
nearly as ugly and scrawny as the old 
house, but they were adopted immedi- 
ately by the family. 

“IT call them Nick and Dominic,” an- 
nounced Vito. ‘““Tomorrow we build 
house for them to live in.” 

For many days, everyone worked very 
hard about the old house. Mrs. Macar- 
elli and the girls worked inside and Mr. 









Macarelli and the boys worked outside. 
By Saturday night the job was done and 
everything was spic and span. 

Next morning Mrs. Doolan-Little 
awakened very early. She opened the 
bedroom window and put her head out 
to “‘smell the weather,” trying to decide 
whether she would wear her taffeta to 
church that morning. She sniffed once 
and glanced down into the village. Her 
mouth fell open. Then she looked again 
to make sure her eyes weren’t deceiving 
her. “I do declare!” she gasped. ‘“‘Clar- 
ence! Come here this minute.” 

“What is it?” grunted Mr. Doolan- 
Little in his white flannel nightgown, 
sticking his head out of the window also. 

“Down there,” she said, pointing. 

One look was enough for him. ‘‘Mon- 
strous! Barbaric!” he roared. 

Within fifteen minutes the front door 
opened and Mrs. Doolan-Little, in an 
everyday dress, bonnet, and shawl, 
came out of the house. Her tall, angu- 
lar figure flew the short distance to the 
Tippet house. 

Within a few minutes Mrs. Doolan- 
Little and Mrs. Tippet were off to see 
Mrs. Suttle; then they called upon the 
Haffenraffer spinster. The men_fol- 
lowed at a more leisurely pace, but be- 
fore the sun had risen very high in the 
sky, Granite Corners was up in arms. 
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“Where do we live, Mama?” piped up Vito, who was the most curious. 











Instead of going to church that morn- 
ing, as most everyone usually did on 
Sunday, nearly the whole town started 
down the road. 

Hearing a great commotion in front 
of his house, Mr. Macarelli hurried to 
the front door. He was startled to see 
the road full of people. ‘They crowded 
into the little yard, all talking at once 
and making an awful din for Sunday, 
while the town’s children swarmed 
everywhere. 

“Marie, come quick. We have guest. 
Whole town visit us—a festa!” 

Mr. Macarelli ran to the door and 
the children popped their heads out of 
the windows. 

‘Welcome my frien’,”’ 
he said to the crowd. 
“Welcome. You do me 
honor. My wife serve 
coffee. This is wonder- 


ful day. Come in, 
frien’. Hurry, Marie, 
coffee!”’ 


“Sir,” said Mr. Doo- 
lan-Little, stepping out 
of the crowd. “We are 
not visiting you. We 
are here to protest this 
monstrosity with which 
you are defacing the 
beautiful green coun- 
tryside of Vermont. 
H-u-r-r-m-p-h!” he 
cleared his __ throat, 
blowing out his red 
cheeks. 

“I do not understan’ 
Mr. Doolan-Little,” 


said Mr. Macarelli 
timidly. 

“That paint, man! 
See for yourself!” 
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roared angry Mr. Doolan-Little. 

Mr. Macarelli turned and looked at 
his labor of love. The house was paint- 
ed a beautiful pink, and the roof bright 
blue. Green curtains waved gaily in the 
parlor windows. Beside the house, mak- 
ing a nice contrast, was the chicken 
house for Nick and Dominic. It was 
bright blue and its roof pink. Round 
white stones lined both sides of the 
front walk, and printed in white stones 
in the front yard was: 


PIETRO MACARELLI 


“You do not like my house?’’ asked 


Mr. Macarelli, a hurt note in his voice. 
“It’s outrageous!”’ 
from the crowd. 


shouted voices 





“Marie, come quick, we have a festa!” 


“I don’t understan’. In my country, 
where warm sun shine every day in 
blue sky, every man paint house like I 
paint mine here.” 

“What you did in the country you 
came from is not the point,” said Mr. 
Doolan-Little sternly. “In Vermont we 
don’t paint houses pink and blue. We 
expect a change, sir. Immediately.” 

“Yes, sir. I paint again. Come chil- 
dren, into house. No festa today.” They 
hurried into the house to escape the 
people. 

Inside the house Mr. Macarelli said, 
“Marie, they do not like our house. Is 
not this country where man is free to 
paint house as he please? We harm no 
one. If we could only speak their lan- 
guage good! We explain to them like I 
explain to you now. We do not know 
how to do thing American way. They 
do not know our custom. It take time 
for stranger to become frien’. It don’t 
happen in two day. 

“Marie, we must spen’ money for 
paint. Where is money now for food, for 
clothes for children?” 

“I know not, Pietro,” she answered. 
“Perhaps we have money when you 
work at quarry. I think they soon like 
us. They must be people with kind 
heart, because kind people are all over 
worl’,” 

In the morning Mr. Macarelli took a 
big onion and meat sandwich and went 
to the quarry to work. 

Mr. Hardy was glad to see Mr. Mac- 
arelli. He told him that he would be the 
new foreman during the quarrying of 
the big monument. 

As quarries go, this one was small. It 
was a pit in the ground about forty feet 
deep and two hundred feet long. 

For several hours Mr. Macarelli 


, 
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crawled around in the quarry. He 
looked at the derrick and windlass, 
which was turned by an old _ horse 
hitched to a sweep. He went over the 
blacksmith shop and the storage shed, 
which was full of drills of all lengths up 
to six feet; crow bars and cold chisels; 
bits and “feathers” for splitting the 
stones; little hammers and ten-pound 
sledge hammers; ropes and cables; pul- 
leys and big blocks. 

Then he went to the top of the quar- 
ry, tied a rope to a stump, and lowered 
himself slowly down the wall, examin- 
ing the granite formation carefully. 

High up on the wall he suddenly 
shouted to Mr. Hardy, “This is where 
we cut fine monument. Right here.” 
Then he slid down the rope like a cir- 
cus performer descending from his trap- 
eze. “We need rope, staging, and good 
men with strong arm and back to swing 
hammer,” he said jubilantly to Mr. 
Hardy. ‘We start work right now!”’ 

When the stagings were hung, Mr. 
Macarelli drew the outline of the big 
stone on the wall in blue chalk. He told 
the men to drill holes along the line for 





“We need strong men with hammers.” 
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the powder charges, which would blast 
the rock from its foundations. There 
would be two hundred holes, each 
slightly more than four feet deep. 

All summer the men drilled, ten 
hours a day in scorching heat and pour- 
ing rain. It was a job that seemed end- 
less. The men worked in teams of three. 
One man held the drill, turning it con- 
stantly, while two men pounded it al- 
ternately, with ten-pound sledge ham- 
mers. ‘‘Clang, clang! Cling, clang!” rang 
the steel hammers on steel drills. 

Mr. Macarelli was very busy from 
morning until night. He was every- 
where at once, scaling the walls and 
climbing over the miniature mountain 
ranges on the quarry floor like a moun- 
tain goat. He was always inspecting and 
directing the work. When a man tired, 
he picked up a hammer himself, swing- 
ing it in the air with the easy motion of 
an experienced quarryman. He kept the 
blacksmith at his blazing forge temper- 
ing the drills and sharpening them on 
the grindstone. 

Even though the men admired Mr. 
Macarelli’s skill and knew that he was 
a better quarryman than all of them put 
together, they could not quite under- 
stand him. His speech was odd and he 
ate such peculiar food! They had never 


known any man quite like him. And 
who in Granite Corners would live in 
a pink house with a blue roof? 

One day Mrs. Macarelli sent Vito to 
the quarry with a pizza as big as a dish- 
pan for their lunch. That stopped all 
jokes about the Macarellis’ food. 

“Wonderful!” was the unanimous de- 
cision of the men, after they had eaten 
every crumb of the big pie of cheese 
and tomatoes. 

Later Mrs. Macarelli again sent Vito 
to the quarry, with a heaping bowl of 
spaghetti and meat sauce. And that is 
how spaghetti first came to Vermont. 

Mr. Macarelli finally saved a little 
money and repainted his house white. 
“Perhaps Mr. Doolan-Little like house 
now,” he remarked to his wife. He 
couldn’t afford much paint, so he put 
it on thinly and the pink showed 
through in spots like a person with 
measles. 

“Now, our house look sick, Marie; 
sick, just like my heart. Why don’t peo- 
ple like us? People in town only laugh 
at us like huge joke. No children play 
with our children. I think American 
people have heart that is hard like gran- 
ite. This is cruel country. We must 
leave this town when I finish job at 
quarry.” 

(Continued on page 37.) 








All summer the men drilled, in scorching heat and pouring rain. 






















# TRACKS IN THE SAND 
go“ By Mase E. Neixirk 


Wherever I walk in the desert land 

I am not alone. The tracks in the sand 
Show that all around, though '| can t see, 
Bright little eyes are watching me. 





Nothing is moving, | hear not a sound, 
But zigzag and crisscross, the trails wind around. 
There went a lizard dragging his tail. 
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A wildcat left footprints, a gopher, a quail. 


J Where are they hiding? How do they play? 
: Do they dance in the starlight at close of day? 


a I wonder: do horned toads go visiting friends? Yad 
a What's going on where the rabbit run ends? J 


sre 












Do pack rats have tea parties ? I'll never know, 
For nothing will happen until | go. 

Then when I've gone some small creature will shout, 
“All's clear, friends! It's safe! We can all come out.” 





AWNE TA AN 














STOWAWAY THE SQUIRREL 
(Continued from page 9 ) 

Stowaway kept on until he came to a 
little store at the end of the street. 
Then he was so tired he had to sit down 
on the store window ledge to rest. 

It was a very small shop, and there 
were hundreds of little blue and white 
pictures on the walls. There were pic- 
tures of flowers, and pictures of 
anchors, and pictures of stars, and pic- 
tures of laughing girls, and pictures of 
flowers-anchors-stars-and-laughing girls 
all in one. Stowaway looked and looked 
at all those pictures. Then for the first 
time in quite a while he said 
“CLEETS!” as though he meant it. 
“Cleets and three cheers!” he said. “A 
tattoo shop. Just the thing for the skin 
of a sailor!” 

Stowaway was right. There was a sign 
over the door of the shop that said: 
Tat-2-ING ELEVEN THOUSAND 
(11,000!) Desicns TO CHOOSE FROM 

Stowaway hopped right in through 
the window. The shopkeeper was out, 
but his pet monkey sat up on the 
counter. That was all right with Stow- 
away. Except for Candy, the cook’s boy, 
he always had trouble making human 
beings understand him, but there 
wouldn’t be any trouble with a 
monkey. 

“Hi ho, Squirrel,” said the monkey, 
who had been to sea himself and was 
used to surprises. ““What can I do for 
your” 

“Cleets!”” said Stowaway and shook 
out his tail. ‘““Cleets and cutlasses, what 
a day I’ve had. Please tattoo ‘Stowaway’ 
on my back. ‘Mascot First Class. Good 
Ship Jeremiah’.” 

“Why not?” said the monkey, and 
picked up his tattooer. ‘With that close 
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The monkey picked up his tattooer. 


shave of yours you even have room for 
decorations. What’ll it be, stars or 
anchors?” 

“Stars and anchors and cleets!’’ said 
Stowaway. “And please be quick about 
x 

The monkey was quick. In three 
shakes of a squirrel’s tail Stowaway was 
all tattooed and out of the shop again. 
He went back up the cobblestone 
streets, and this time he hopped and 
jumped with his tail in the air. 

He passed one of the parrots. The 
parrot saw his tattooing and dipped his 
beak politely. ‘Morning, Shipmate,” he 
said. “Polly want a cracker?” 


StTorY PARADE 


Stowaway went on jumping. He 
passed by the cat, Thomas Asbestos. 
The cat looked out of the window and 
saw the tattooing. “Gr-reetings, Ship- 
mate,” the cat purred politely. 

Stowaway said nothing and kept on 
jumping. He passed the dog, (who had 
had his bone by that time), and he 
passed the park squirrels. Finally he 
jumped over the turtle’s back right in- 
to Tilt-the-Tankard Tavern. 

The tavern keeper saw him at once 
and he grabbed him firmly. Then he 
saw the tattooing. “Why, shiver my 
timbers,” he said. “ ‘Stowaway. Mascot 
First Class. Good Ship Jermiah.’ ” 

With that the tavern keeper turned 
on his heel and, instead of throwing 
Stowaway out, he carried him over to 
where his shipmates were sitting. ‘Here 
you are, my hearties,” he said. “One of 
your crew come to join the company!”’ 

“Hazelnuts and brazilnuts and a 
rasher of pecans,” roared the captain, 
who was glad to see Stowaway. 

“Pistachios and walnuts and plenty 
of em,” roared the cook, who was even 
gladder. 

“Shelled nuts and unshelied nuts and 
more if he wants ’em,” piped Candy the 
cook’s boy, who was gladdest of all. 
“Here’s Stowaway the mascot, tattooed 
like an honest sailor!” 

“Cleets!” said Stowaway. ‘“‘Cleets and 
cashews and rise and shine. Cleets to 
the company from the captain to the 
cook’s boy. It’s good to be aboard!” 

It was a nice speech and Stowaway 
was pleased with it. So were the captain, 
and the cook, and the cook’s boy, 
Candy, although none of them under- 
stood it. How could they? Stowaway’s 
mouth was so full of nuts they thought 
he was just chattering. THE END 
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MR. MACARELLI 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Work at the quarry went on slowly, 
but the time to blast was approaching. 
No wagons in Granite Corners were 
large enough to haul the big stone to 
the railroad eight miles away. Carpen- 
ters built a special wagon out of big 
timbers and set it on four big wheels. 

Then a few weeks later the drilling 
was finished. The monument was neat- 
ly outlined by hundreds of little holes 
in the quarry wall. 

“Be careful, Mr. Macarelli,’”’ warned 
Mr. Hardy. “This is the most important 
part of the whole job. I am worried. I 
must rely upon you completely.” 

“She be all right, Mr. Hardy.” 

Then Mr. Macarelli very carefully 
loaded each hole with two handfuls of 
black blasting powder. If there was too 
much powder in one hole and not 
enough in another, the blast might 
shatter the stone. Next, he inserted the 
fuses. Then the fuses were joined to- 
gether by one long fuse which snaked 
across the quarry floor. 

‘“She’s ready, Mr. Hardy,” Mr. Mac- 
arelli announced confidently, as he 
climbed out of the pit. 

“We're going to blow the charge. 
Stand back!” shouted Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy’s hand trembled slightly 
as he lighted a match and cupped it in 
his hand. So much depended upon that 
little flame! If anything went wrong the 
blast might shatter the stone into hun- 
dreds of pieces. There would be no 
monument, and all that he owned 
would be lost. ‘Taking a deep breath, he 
touched the light to the fuse. 


This ts Part One of a two-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 
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THE LOST BASEBALL 


(Continued from page 13.) 
between Buck’s horns. And in the next 
moment Jimmy saw it, too. The fight 
went right out of him, and he yelled to 
the umpire. The umpire came trotting 
over, took one look, and shouted “Play 
ball.” The puzzled players began to 
walk slowly back onto the field. 

Then Jimmy Hogan, in the sight of 
the umpire, the crowd, and the players 
closest at hand, picked the ball from be- 
tween Buck’s horn and skull. He held 
it high. The catch had been completed, 
for the ball had never once touched the 
ground. 

Danny’s run was now no good and 
the score went back to Stars 8; Reds 8. 


Plenty of excitement followed. The 
game could not go on, for the crowd 
streamed out of the stands and out into 
the field. The two captains sprang at 
each other and it took three laughing, 
husky men to drag them apart. ‘The um- 
pire called off the game and declared 
that because of the mix-up the cham- 
pionship would have to be settled at a 
later date. 

When, two weeks later, the cham- 
pionship game was again played, Mike 
McCafferty of the Silver Stars got in the 
winning run. Perhaps that was because 
Buck, the Silver Stars’ mascot, was 
watching from the sidelines. And it may 
have been because Mike had been get- 
ting in a lot of practice during those 
two weeks. You see, McCafferty’s sheep 
had become the shared chore of Mike 
and the Silver Stars’ former left fielder. 
Sometimes even the Silver Stars’ cap- 
tain drove them to pasture. 





ID Jokes 


yn ee George! — 


Your jokes and letters have been com- 
ing in so fast that Peter Penguin says he 
scarcely has room to get the magazine out. 
But he always does, so keep it up. Re- 
member, George, c/o Story Parade, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Here’s a limerick from Betsy Reece 


There was a young lady from Crete 
Who was exceedingly neat. 
When she got out of bed 
She stood on her head 

To make sure of not soiling her feet. 










Dick: My baby sister started walking at 
ten months. 

Joe: How old is she now? 

Dick: Three years. 

Joe: My, she must be tired! 

“Evelyn Campbell 
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? Bah ? 


John: What has twenty-four feet, green 
eyes, and a pink body with purple stripes? 
Judy: I don’t know. What? ) 
John: I don’t know either, but you'd bet- 
ter pick it off your neck. 


75 —Judy Page 


Speaking of high prices, Joyce Kratz 
wants to know when beef was highest? 
When the cow jumped over the moon. 
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The Puzzlewit children sat on the porch 
steps sucking lemonade through straws. It 
was pink lemonade, because Nancy had 
found a little grape juice in the kitchen and 
put that in, too. 

“Look,” said Peter, “I bet I can make 
lemonade stay up in the air with nothing 
underneath to hold it.” 

“Anyone can do that,” Tom replied. 

Peter scowled at him, but Nancy made 
things all right by saying, “Show me. I don’t 
know how.” 

Peter put his glass on the step with the 
straw standing up in it. Then he pressed his 
thumb against the opening at the top of the 
straw and lifted it up. Nancy could see from 
the pinkness that the straw was half full of 
lemonade, and yet none of it ran out. Peter 
raised his thumb a second. A few drops fell 
into the glass. Then he pressed his thumb on 
again, and the remainder stayed in the 
straw. 

Nancy imitated him and found that she 
could do the same thing. “But why?” she 
asked. 

“Air pressure,” her brother replied, “and 
because no air can get in unless you take 
your thumb off. It works the opposite way, 
too. I know what. Let’s make a diving bell. 
You go in the house and get a big bowl of 
water, a dry glass, and a paper doll.” 

Nancy was used to being ordered about 
by her brothers, and she was so interested 
in the experiment that she obeyed promptly. 


Jury 


She Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 







“You'll have to do something to keep the 
paper doll in the glass,” Tom remarked. 
“If she falls down on the bottom of the bowl, 
she’s bound to get wet.” 

Peter nodded, “I think we’ll put a little 
speck of mucilage up on the inside of the 
glass,” he said, “and stick her to it.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Nancy. “She isn’t 
one of my favorites.” 

Peter fastened the doll’s head near the bot- 
tom of the glass. Then he turned the glass 
upside down and held it right over the bowl 
of water. 

“Ready, go!” cried Tom. 

Peter brought his hand down quickly, 
pushing the glass to the bottom of the bowl. 
“Now your doll is under the lake,” he said. 
“But she has plenty of air to breathe, and 
she is quite dry.” He pulled the glass 
straight out of the water, and let Nancy ex- 
amine it. 

“She’s dry, all right,” Nancy admitted. 

“Now let’s drown her,” said Tom with 
growing enthusiasm. He took the glass and 
slid it into the water at an angle, so the doll 
got wet. 

“I know something else we can do,” said 
Peter. He filled the glass and then threw out 
most of the water in the bowl. After that he 
quickly turned the glass upside down in the 
bowl. A little water splashed out with the 
motion, but the water in the glass remained 
much higher than the water around it. ‘““Now 
if you tip the glass enough to let air in,” he 
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said, “the water will run out until it’s the 
same level as the water in the bowl.” 

“That reminds me of a couple of tricks,” 
said Tom. “Would you like to see a dime 
become a quarter and then become thirty- 
five cents?” 

“I'll say. Even fifty cents would be all 
right with me,” answered his brother. 

Tom laughed. “Thirty-five is the best I 
can do,” he said. He dropped a dime into 
half a glass of water, put a plate over the top 
of the glass, and quickly turned it upside 
down. “Now,” he went on, “look through 
the side and tell me what you see.” 

Nancy held the glass on a level with her 
eye. “Why, it does look like a quarter!” 

Tom lowered the glass so that her eye was 
above the water line, though she was still 
looking through the side. Then she was sur- 
prised to see two coins, the dime as well as 
the quarter. 

“What is your other trick?” asked Peter. 

“I can put more water in a glass after it is 
full,” Tom replied. “Watch.” 

He put the glass down and filled it with 
water. “There,” he said, “I’d call that full, 
wouldn’t you?” 

The others agreed that it seemed to be. 
Then very slowly and carefully Tom poured 
in a tiny bit more, but the glass did not over- 
flow. It looked to the children as if the water 
bulged slightly above the rim. 

While they were looking at it, Mr. Puz- 
zlewit came home. “What’s up?” he said. 


Nancy laughed. “We were doing some ex- 
periments with water,” she replied, “but I 
guess we spilled some.” 

“I guess you did,” said her father. “I made 
you some puzzles. Want to see them?” 

Of course, the children did. 

“The first one has to do with the letter 
F,” explained Mr. Puzzlewit. ““The answers 
are words like fox and ox, or frisky and risky. 


Take F from a skirmish, 

It leaves you a beam. 
Put ‘an F before whip and 

You now have a gleam. 
Take F from a chicken, 

A wise bird is there. 
Put an F before privilege, 

It gives you a scare. 
Take F from the sheep, 

If the door must be tight. 
Or from one bit of snow 

And you’ve water, all right. 
Take F from a place good 

For raising a cow, 
And part of your body 

Is left, you'll allow. 
Take F from your visage, 

You're left with a card. 
Put an F before every, 

And you'll come down hard. 


“And each of these pictures,” Mr. Puzzle- 
wit went on, “represents the name of an 
animal. See if you can guess them.” 

(Answers on page 42.) 
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A BACKYARD WIGWAM 


By LAVADA 
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4. Sew rings or rope to 
tent edge at the base of 
each pole. Pull the tent 
and stake through rings. 
Spread poles as wide as 


1. With your father’s 
help, build a 10 foot 
wigwam. If you 
build it alone, use 
\Yy or 3% of dimen- 
sions below. 





2. Tie 3 poles 10’ long together form- 
ing a tripod. Use small trees or 
lumber for poles. Set 5 or 8 more 
poles against tripod in a circle. Leave 
out one pole to form door. 


5. Decorate the out- 3 
3. Make tent cover of canvas, burlap, or side with bright and 
feed sacks. Sew three pieces together as gay Indian designs in 
in diagram. Tie cover to last pole and _ oil paint or enamel. The flaps of the tent 
hoist to top may be closed with horse blanket pins. 
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THE Bic Rep Bus 
By Hedva Dolgin, age 9 


We like to ride in the big red bus. 

Around the corner it stops for us. 

We throw in a nickel and sit in a row, 

In the bus that takes us where we want to go. 


Tue Boat THat Coutp Not Go 
By Stephen Manes, age 7 


Once there was a little boy who had a new 
boat. The boat was blue. One day the boy 
went to a lake. He took the boat with him. 
When he got to the lake, he put the boat 
into the water. But the boat didn’t go. So 
the little boy pushed and he pushed, but it 
would not go. The little boy didn’t want to 
push any more. He said he would go home. 
The next day he went to the lake and he 
took his boat with him. He put the boat into 
the water. And then he gave it a big push! 
But it would not go! He thought there was 
something wrong with it, but there was noth- 
ing wrong with it. Then he put it in the 
water again. And he didn’t push it. And do 
you know what happened—the boat went 
fine! 
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OUR YOUNG ARTISTS 


THE STAR CHILDREN 
By Corinne B. Zucker, age 13 


The crescent moon’s a cradle 
That hangs low in the sky; 
And nestled deep within it 
The wee star-babies lie. 


All during the day the children rest, 
But when the sun’s asleep, 

The moon comes out, and from her lap 
The little star-babes creep. 


They hop out of their cradle, 
These little stars so bright, 
They tease the constellations 
And play the livelong night. 


And when the dawn comes ‘round again, 
The babes go back to bed, 

To sleep and dream of things to do, 

In the long, long night ahead. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Fray, ray; lash, flash; fowl, owl; right, 
fright; flock, lock; flake, lake; farm, arm; 
face, ace; all, fall. Elephant, badger, buck, 
bat, tapir, dolphin, buffalo, gopher. 
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THE SERAFINA 
By Martin Margulies, age 7 


The Serafina sprang a leak in the middle of 
the ocean gray. 

The skipper, Cap’n Silver, knew not what 
to say. 

She sank with many pounds of fish a-stored 
down in her hold. 

And what else was not saved, the story 
never told. 





A SpirireEp Horse 


By Ann Frederickson, age 10 


UNDER THE WHITE CANVAS 
By Conrad Theiss, age 12 


We were the last boat out that season with 
sail. Power boats were here and there, but 
the only sail boat was our boat, the Mary 
Anne. She was a good boat, sturdy lines, with 
a fourteen cyclone Pratt and Whitney en- 
gine which has a powerful little motor. 

There was a good brisk breeze that would 
push a barge, but the Mary Anne kept an 
even course as we set out on our adventure. 


Jury 


Dad was captain, Mom was cook and I was 
part of the crew. Our destination was Fire 
Island on the southern shore of Long Island. 

After lunch I went up on deck. The sails 
were full as the breeze billowed them out. 
The Mary Anne had her “bow spread” 
pointed to the Sound and she was really 
traveling. About fifteen minutes later we 
caught sight of Execution Light House. Two 
hours later we caught sight of Northport on 
our starboard side. The breeze kept up that 
day, and we were well on our way to our 
destination. That night a heavy fog rolled 
in and we had to drop anchor for we didn’t 
want to run aground on some rocks. 

Next morning it was clear. We raised our 
mainsail and set sail. The bluffer jib was 
flapping so that one of the crewmen had to 
climb out on the bowspread and hang by 
one arm to tighten the jib with the clip. 
Then I tightened the jib rope. By night we 
were well past Rocky Point and we dropped 
anchor in a little harbor named Waterville. 

About three o’clock in the morning, I was 
awakened by a loud clap of thunder which 
rocked the whole boat. There was a fierce 
storm and the water was no place to be in a 
storm. The boat pitched to and fro, rock- 
ing this way and that. The crew were bat- 
tening down the hatches. The faster they 
worked, the more nervous they became. The 
waves were crashing over the decks, washing 
seaweed and floating debris with it. I was so 
scared that I shivered even though I had on 
my slicker. Then suddenly the boat sprung a 
leak. Two crewmen ran down into the an- 
chor room to try to stop the leak. 

The hole got bigger and bigger. The men 
could not stop it. The wind was tearing at 
the covering of the sails. “Anchor slipping!” 
called one of the crewmen. We all tried to 
hold it back. As we let out a little rope, the 
boat would slip back and tighten again and 
then the anchor would start to slip again. 

Meanwhile the hole had gotten so big that 
the water was rushing in so that half of the 
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cabin was filled with water. My dad blew 
four short blows on the horn to get help. 

The boat was now rocking more than ever 
and it looked like it was going over a cou- 
ple of times. Then finally it happened. A 
tremendous crash brought the mast down 
on the deck with a roar. Everyone ducked 
and the mast went right through the deck 
into the galley below. We blew four more 
toots with the horn in vain to get help. The 
boat heaved once and went over. Then I 
felt the cold water of Long Island Sound 
hit my face. 

When I came to the surface, I was rather 
bewildered but then I remembered. The 
storm raged in all its fury and it took all 
my strength to stay afloat. 

Suddenly I heard a motor boat coming 
for us. The horn must have brought help. I 


saw Mom and Dad come to the surface and 
then the two crewmen bobbed to the sur- 
face. The craft pulled along side and helped 
me up and with difficulty got my Mom and 
Dad and the crew on board. Then we saw 
the Mary Anne go down to the bottom. 

The small craft sped into the harbor and 
pulled up at a little wharf. When we got 
out we felt stiff and cold. The driver asked, 
“Why don’t ye spend the night at my house?” 

We had a good night’s sleep and in the 
morning we said good-bye and thanked our 
friends. 


As we walked to the station to get home, 
I turned around and there on the beach I 
saw on a board the name of the Mary Anne. 
I picked it up and brought it home with us. 
It still hangs over the fireplace in remem- 
brance of the Mary Anne. 





Deer Hunt, by Joel Ostasek, age 9 
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ALL ABOUT ANIMALS 


‘ 


GO WEST, YOUNG BEAR 
by Elizabeth Hamilton (Coward-McCann. 
$2.50). If you go to Yellowstone Park this 
summer, you may possibly meet Charles, the 
ambitious bear hero of this happy book. 

Charles started out as an ordinary black 
bear in Eastern Canada, but he was restless. 
He wanted to meet people and see the world. 
Unfortunately, people resented his friendly 
advances and ran away when he approached. 
Even when he bought a guitar and tried 
serenading campers, he had no luck. 

Then one day Charles borrowed a book 
which he thought his Uncle Horace might 
like to read. His uncle was named for the 
famous editor, Horace Greeley, and was a 
great reader. That book, A GuipE To YELLow- 
STONE Park, was the beginning of happiness 
for Charles. It started the two bears on their 
great adventure, the trip to Yellowstone 
Park. The pictures by Kurt Wiese are as en- 
gaging as those for “Honk the Moose.” 
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From “Go West, Young Bear” 
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From “Vulpes the Red Fox” 


VULPES THE RED FOX 
by John and Jean George (Dutton. $2.50). 
Vulpes was a smart creature, but his ambi- 
tion was exactly the opposite of Charles’. He 
did not want to associate with people or 
other animals. His greatest happiness as a 
pup was found in walking alone in the Mary- 
land woods, or scrambling along the shores 
of the Potomac. This was ideal country for a 
fox, and when he was full-grown, nothing 
pleased Vulpes better than to bait the hunt- 
ing dogs in his neighborhood and wear them | 
out on day-long or night-long chases. 


ROGER AND THE FOX 
by Lavinia Davis (Doubleday. $2). Roger’s 
fox was just as elusive as the red fox of the 
Potomac, just as tantalizing in his capacity to 
disappear. 

When Roger came to spend the winter in 
the Connecticut hills, the hired man, Seth, 
told him he would have to be very quiet and 
very quick if he wanted to see a fox. 

Not only the shy fox, but a lively dog, 
gentle cows and winter sports make this an 
absorbing book for small boys who are be- 
ginning to know something of a man’s world. 
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MUNYA THE LION 
by Dorothy Martin (Oxford University 
Press. $2). If you’ve ever had a kitten, you 
will not be surprised at the way a baby lion 
cub behaves. But when a lion cub grows up, 
it is no longer like a house pet. This is a real 
life story of a lion and other South African 
animals; the baboon, the zebra, the giraffe, 
and many others. 


ROSIE THE RHINO 
by Marion Conger (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.). The rhinoceros in this picture-story 
book is full of personality. The zoo-keeper, 
Mr. Tuttle, was surprised that she would run 
away from the zoo. Rosie was usually very 
pleasant and law-abiding. Even on her day 
off, she didn’t make trouble, but she led Mr. 
Tuttle on a very anxious chase all over town. 

This makes good reading aloud for four 
and five year olds, but older children will not 
scorn it, for the comedy has wide appeal. 


SPOODLES: THE PUPPY 

WHO LEARNED 

by Irma Simonton Black (William R. Scott. 
$1.25). The little puppy in this story didn’t 
mean to upset the garbage can and chew up 
the living room rug, but Spoodles (who was 
a cross between a spaniel and a poodle) was 


From “Spoodles” 
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as mischevious as two dogs. And it certainly 
was very foolish and trusting for his family 
to go away and leave him alone in the house 
for a whole day. What fun he had! No 
wonder boys like this book. 


JENNY’S FIRST PARTY 
written and illustrated by Esther Averill 
(Harpers. $1.50). The little black cat, Jenny 


Jury 


Linsky, appears again in another engaging 
episode. Esther Averill’s stories, happily 
enough, get better and better. 





From “Jenny’s First Party” 


In THE ScHOOL For Cats Jenny made a 
new friend, the fire-dog, Pickles; and now 
that they are both back in the city, they set 
out for an evening of fun. “I haven’t any 
money for a party,” said Pickles. “Have you?” 

“No,” said Jenny, “I’m broke, too.” Still, 
there might be fun or adventure waiting for 
them around some corner, or in some dark 
floorway, free for the asking. And there was. 
Fortunately, Jenny remembered Captain 
Tinker’s advice: “Money isn’t everything. 
Don’t sit still feeling sorry for yourself. Get 
up and do something.” 


ABOUT PETER PLATYPUS 
written and illustrated by Inez Hogan. (Dut- 
ton. $1). The platypus is a most peculiar ani- 
mal. You’re not likely to see one unless you 
go to the Zoo, or live in Australia. But the 
platypus in this story was as curious about 
other animals as they were about him. His 
adventures make a useful read-aloud book 
for three-year-olds. 


TINY ANIMAL BOOKS 
by Dorothy Kunhardt and Garth Wiliams. 
(Simon and Schuster. $1). By the time this 
review appears, many sets of these will be 
scattered on nursery and living room tables 
across the country. Fathers particularly will 
have chosen their favorites for reading aloud: 
THe Brave FATHER GoRILLA OR THE 
NaAuGHTy FATHER CAMEL. The miniature 
size makes them all the more appreciated. 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 


Matgatet “Wise “Btown 
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Meat Costs More 


Clothing Costs More 
Housing Costs More 
So Does PRINTING 


However— 


A Year’s Subscription to 


~ STORY PARADE wi.os 


We took a sample poll of sub- 
scription donors asking how we 
could make ends meet. Three 
choices were presented for bal- 
ancing our budget: 


1. Raising the price 


2. Giving less in stories 
and features 


or 


. Publishing ten issues a 
year instead of twelve 





— 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send 





The response was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the third— 


So, in 1949— 
10 issues a year instead of 12 


In summer many boys and girls 
are on vacation in the country, 
at the shore, or at camp, and 
have less time for reading. So 
we will omit the July and Au- 
gust issues and still bring you 
the same big, colorful STORY 
PARADE at $3.00 per year for 
10 issues in 1949. 


ORDER NOW 


$7.00 for3 years (30 big issues) 
$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 
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